jO                                    THE BALLADS

10.      O lang, lang may the ladies stand,

Wi thair gold kerns in their hair,
Waiting for thair ain deir lords,
For they'll se thame na rnair.

11.      Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour,

It's fiftie fadom deip,
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence,
Wi the Scots lords at his feit.

There is a classic example of montage in the third stanza,
with its rapid jump:

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence
Was walking on the sand.

Sir Patrick's character is revealed by the two shots of the fourth
stanza. In the next three stanzas, the tension is rapidly worked
up by the dialogue between Sir Patrick and the sailor: one
vivid image of a natural portent is enough to create a sense of
doom. The disaster is scarcely pictured at all; instead we get
an ironic comment on the behaviour of the noble lords as
the ship founders and a rapid and highly imaginative shot
of their hats bobbing about on the water. The full force of
the disaster is brought out by the transition to the shore:
two grave and formal stanzas in parallel describe the ladies
with their fans and their combs, emblems of wealth and
station. At this point the ballad has moved away from pure
narrative to lyrical comment; but there is a change back to
direct visualization in the last stanza, which gives only a still
shot of the sea as an elegy:

, Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour

It's fiftie fadom deip,
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence
Wi the Scots lords at his feit.

The ballads lack the elaborate counterpoint of image against
metrical pattern which Eisenstein sees in Milton, but they